SOME   IRISH  MEMBERS

one night when Sullivan made a speech, in support of
some motion to which Lord Randolph's political opin-
ions were absolutely hostile. When Sullivan had re-
sumed his seat Lord Randolph turned round to me and
said, '"Well now, making allowance for difference of
opinion, is it possible to imagine anything finer than
that?' Sullivan entered Parliament in the session of
1874, and, as I have said, his first speech proclaimed
his success.

During that same session another man, an English
member, achieved also a success which everyone who
appreciated the conditions of Parliamentary life recog-
nised at once as the promise and the pledge of a great
career. This was Farrer Herschell, the late Lord Her-
schell, whose untimely death at Washington last Feb-
ruary caused the deepest regret throughout his own
country and all Europe and the United States. The
success of Herschell in the House of Commons, coming
much about the same time as that of Alexander Sulli-
van, caused some curious reflections among some of us
who were close observers of Parliamentary life. I was
not then a member of the House, but I was a constant
writer of leading articles in the Press Gallery. Here
were two men, each of whom in the same session had
made a distinct and unmistakable success in the Legis-
lative Chamber. Both were members of the Bar. One
was an Englishman, the other an Irishman. Nothing
could be more certain in the ordinary course of things
than the rise of the Englishman to high position and
high office. No Liberal Government could fail to take
account of the abilities of a man like Herschell. Every
position that a lawyer could fill was open to him, and
was likely to be attained by him without the slightest
sacrifice of his political principles. The other man was
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